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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 
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TROPICAL RECOLLECTIONS : 
THE INDIAN’S TALE. 


I wav wandered for several hours, with 
my gun slung across my shoulder, through 
the lonely but fruitful and ever-verdant 
scenes of Guiana, and was returning little 
satisfied with the result of my expedition, 
having shot but three wood-pigeons, and an 
accouri, when I came to an extensive bosch 
or forest which I had previously ranged. 
The sun had lost much of his power, and 
was evidently on the wane, but his former 
influence seemed still upon me, and I felt 
nearly exhausted from the fatigue I had un- 
dergone, I determined, however, to pro- 
ceed, and took my way through a narrow 
and broken path from which the sun and the 
winds, of heaven appeared shut out by the 
high and thickly-foliaged trees. The white 
cedar towered there in its beauty, whilst the 
wallaba, with its iron trunk and leafy crown, 
threw its broad arms across, as if to shield it 
from impending storms. Here and there a 
bead-tree, with leaves fairy-like, and grace- 
ful as these of the acacia, gave its red tri- 
butes to the parched earth, and the or ange- 
coloured semitos hung like golden gems from 
the bright green boughs that held them. 
As [ wandered on, my thoughts insensibly 
became * part and parcel” of the solitary 
scene around me. The mind of man is a 
universal mould, capable of receiving im- 
pressions from the most varied and even con- 
tradictory objects; it is Nature’s depositary 
for her choicest works—the hive of all her 
sweets. It enhances her vivid and spark- 
ling beauties, and lends a twilight softness 
to the luxuriant noon-day of her glories. 
Nay. it goes even beyond this, and bears a 
still closer affinity to nature. It has its (in- 
tellectual) dawn, its noon, and eve, and 
night like her; its spring, and summer, and 
autumn, and winter; its flowers and its’ 
weeds, its bloom and its mildew; its chan- 











ges of good and ill: its splendour and its 


desolation. Can we then wonder that the 
mind, feeling this existing sympathy, should 
possess an acute susceptibility of the charms 
and influence of eternal objects, and from 
the meanest flower and lowliest shrub gath- 
er high thoughts and love, and soothing, be- 
cause holy inspirations? Can we then won- 
der that it should, when under the domin- 
ion of contending emotions, admire the mood- 
ier, the grander, the stormier scenery of 
Nature? Her caves, and ocean, and moun- 
tain-rivers: her gloomy forests and her soli- 
tudes? Or that, when it is itself filled with 
gentler and fairer and holier sensations, it 
should delight in Nature’s calmer and more 
soothing scenes? Her green hills, and pla- 
cid streams, and fairy moonlight? He who 
wanders in loneliness and solitude of heart 
finds a solace (a melancholy one it is true, 
but yet it is a solace) in corresponding scenes. 
If he be proud in his deep misery, the words 
of his fellow-man, meant to express pity, 
may be construed into offence, ; for sorrow 
is suspicious ; but a scene over which Na- 
ture has thrown a gloom and blossomless 
sterility, speaks to his heart in the silent 
language of true sympathy, and breathes 
compassion without words. He is most in 
love with Nature who thinks she mourns 
with him. Her gaiety would seem to mock 
his desolation: but her tears fall on his sor- 
rows like dew upon the withered flower ; 
and he feels that he is no longer alone, for 
Nature holds communion with him in his 
wretchedness, and bids her doves sigh, and 
her clouds weep with him. His real griefs 
become wedded to the apparent ones of Na- 
ture. She is at once the sharer and alle- 
viator of his griefs, his nurse as well as com- 
panion. 

Who that has, in the pride of youth and 
robust strength, ascended some lofty moun- 
tain, whose summit the clouds have chosen - 
for their resting-place; who that has reclin- 
ed upon some giant rock, and gazed upon 
the majesty of ocean, has noi felt his soul 
imbued with the sublimity of such scenes ? 
Has not felt his spirit, at those moments, be- 
come free as the mountain-air he breathes, 
and his thoughts boundless as the ocean he 
surveys? Who that has heard the low of 
cattle, the hum of bees, the song of birds, 
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and the fall of distant waters when the day 
is departing from the earth slowly, as a 
lover from his mistress, has not imbibed se- 
renity and peace? Such were my thoughts 
and feelings as I moved slowly on my way. 
I had nearly reached the extremity of the 
forest when I saw an Indian sitting beneath 
a spreading mango-tree. He had a parrot 
on his arm, and several neatly and curiously 
madz baskets were at hisside. Ie appear- 
ed lost in thought, and did not notice me un- 
til I approached close to the spot where he 
was seated. Like others of his nation, he 
had his body painted red, and his straight 
black hair reached down to his hips. I had 
often remarked that the faces of all these 
Indians appeared the same—faithful copies 
of one original—exhibiting a sleek but in- 
dolent placidity—a careless and inert con- 
tent; but in him, although his features in- 
dividually may have resembled those which 
I had beforeseen, I traced lines of deep 
thought and melancholy reflection. I had 
never but once spoken to any of his race, 
and that was merely for a moment, and I 
became curious to learn something respect- 
ing them. I addressed him, and was happy to 
find by his answering salutation that he 
could perfectly understand me. He spoke 
to me in a mixture of broken Dutch and 
English, which he had learnt in the course of 
his little trading journeys to the towns in- 
habited by European settlers. I sat down 
beside him, and by degrees, we entered into 
familiar conversation. By the aid of a little 
rum, which I carried in a leathern cup, I 
made him tolerably communicative; and, 
at last, in the wild and metaphorical style of 
all savage people, he thus recounted the 
events of his past life :— 

“TI am of the Arrowauk nation—and 
from my youth upwards was trained by my 
ather to the use of the bow and gun, Whilst 
yet a boy I could bring down, with either, 
the smallest birds, even when they were at 
their utmost speed. For this reason I be- 
came noticed by my countrymen, and the 
maidens looked upon me with a favourite 
eye, and listened to me with a willing ear. 
There was one among them whom I had 
known from childhood. Ayana was as 
beautiful to my eyes, as the purple berries 
to the wood-dove, or the mispel to the hum- 
ming-bird. I lived not when she was away 
from me. She was my breath. I was not 
then as I now am, and many maidens would 
have shared my hut—but Ayana was in my 
heart, and | loved noother. Never shall I 
forget the day when I took her home! As 
she stept into my koriaal, she looked like a 
good spirit coming to bless Ouyo, and as we 
glided down the falls of the river, she was 
like the bright moon descending from the 
blue sky. We have none like her now in 
all onr nation. Ayana brought me five chil- 
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dren, and we lived together like the seven 
stars that dwell in the quiet heavens. When 
I left my hut to fish in the river or shoot in 
the woods for our daily food, Ayana was 
troubled, and would look after me in sor- 
row: when I returned, whether good or ill 
success attended me, she was glad in her 
heart, and smiled, and welcomed me. When 
I was ill, and the burning fever dried my 
brain, she bound the cool banana leaves 
round my forehead, and supported my de- 
lirious head upon her bosom; and when { 
was weary, she would sing me to sleep in 
her arms.* Oh! how good, how kind was 
Ayana then! But the fruit cannot hang for 
ever on the boughs, nor our joys cling eter- 
nally to the tree of life. Mine I am sure 
did not. Before a moon was old I saw four 
of my little treasures sink one by one into 
coldness and death. They fell not like gua- 
va in their ripeness, but were plucked green 
from their father’s heart. While the hot fe- 
ver scorched up their little lips and wither- 
ed their infant strength, I could not bear 
toleave them. I went not out to fish—I 
had no heart to load my gun, or bear my un- 
heeded bow. Ayana used to weep, but I 
could not, although my bosom was full of 
tears. When the last breath left the lips of 
my fourth child, who was most like Ayana 
of them all, I think I died too, or else a sad 
change came over me. Ican but imper- 
fectly describe what I then felt. It was, and 
still is, like adream. All that Ican remem- 
ber is, that I seemed not to have altered in 
form but in mind, and to have lost all feel- 





* 1 occasionally met Ouayo afterwards in —— Town, 
and took ap opportunity of learning from him the na- 
ture of the songs that Ayana usedtosing. He translat- 
ed one of them literally, which I took down, and pre- 
vailed on him afterwards to repeat in his own language, 
by which means I was enabled to judge of the rhime 
and metre. Igive it here. It isas near to the original 
as I could possibly bring it. 


Swiftly goes the koriaal over the hurrying waters 
When the dwellings of the white men are seen afar ; 
Swiftly dart the tempest-fires through the cloudy hea- 


vens, 
And swiftly through the night- scene shoots the falling 
star. 

But swifter than the koriaal upon the hurrying waters 
When the dwellings of the white men are seen afar, 
And swifter than the tempest-fires that pierce the clau- 

dy heavens, 
Or the bright aod rapid flight of the sky descending 
star, 
Are the maiden’s steps when gaily at sun-set time they 
roam 
To meet her indian hunter-love and lead him to her 
home. 


Fondly loves the anaquaw the cool and silent shade, 
The lizard joves the sun—-and early or late 
The blossom loves the dews, which leave their blue 
abodes, 
And dearly loves the forest-bird his gentle forest 
mate, 
But dearer than to anaquaw the cool and silent shade, 
Than sunshine to the lizard or his mate to forest 


dove— 
Is the feeling in the maiden’s heart when at the close of 


day 
She wanders forth to greet with smiles her Indian- 
hunter tove. 





















































ing either of good or evil. I appeared to be 
in the same spot as before; but there was 
nothing above, below or around me, except 
a kind of cloud, or troubled water, or some- 
thing which was, and yet was not distinct. 
At that time I was nothing—or at best like 
that trunk (and he pointed to a tree that had 
fallen though a few green leaves upon the 
top indicated that there were still some ves- 
tiges of existence remaining in it) which, 
though there is yet some life about it, can 
never flourish more. I had a wife—but felt 
not that I was a husband :—I had still one 
child left—but knew not that I was a father. 
My mind was dark. It was Ayana’s kiss 
that awakened me from the dead; and I 
went out and dug a grave for my child, be- 
side her brothers and sisters ; and I laid her 
init and returned to Ayana, And she was 
weeping, and then I wept too and felt com- 
forted. And we lived on, and dearly che- 
rished our only child, and she was as a bright 
star shining through the night of our sor- 
row. One day asI was returning home, 
loaded with the produce of my toil, I felt an 
unusual pressure on my mind. And I had 
misgivings of evil, but knew not what that 
evil was. Ayana came not out to meet me 
as she was wont, and this confirmed my 
forebodings. I was unwilling and yet anx- 
yous to enter the hut. I at length opened 
the door, and at the sight of Avana I started, 
and I said ‘ Our child is dead!” and Ayana 
answered not, but wept. And she pointed 
to a mat at the corner of the hut and groan- 
ed aloud. 

“ There lay the body of our lovely—our 
innocent—our last child; and I had none 
but Ayana to care for in the whole world. 
My poor girl had gone without suspecting 
danger into my koriaal just above the falls, 
and sighed her sweet spirit out upon the 
cold and desolating waters. When I threw 
the pitiless earth over the body of the last 
one that my blood had warmed—that my 
breath had animated—it seemed to fall upon 
my own heart. Ah! I shall never forget 
how lonely Ayana and I became. We 
would sit for hours together without speak- 
ing, and gaze upon the spot where our child- 
ren used to lie; and then we would turn 
and look at each other, and sigh in the an- 
guish of our childless hearts. But there 
was a still darker storm hanging over the 
peace of Ouayo. One of our nation, in pass- 
ing near my hut, was severely bitten by 
bosch-meester (bush-master), whose bite is 
considered to be beyond the reach of cure. 
I had learnt from my father, who had acquir- 
ed a great reputation amongst our country- 
men on account of his knowledge of plants 
and shrubs, to judge with some certainty of 
the powers and properties of the various 
healing herbs; and I immediately endea- 
vonred to nrake that which I had learnt sub- 
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servient to a good purpose. _ I was with Ute- 
ko for many a long day and sleepless night, 
and watched him with a brother’s care when 
darkness was on his brain—and the sky-fires 
in his eye. He recovered, and seemed grate- 
ful, and I loved him well. But,oh! he was 
like the coral-snake—and had two faces.* 
One of seeming friendship deceived me :— 
the other of pretended love beguiled Ayana. 
I will tell you all; although the recollec- 
tion of what has passed nearly maddens me. 

“IT sometimes went to the town of the 
white men to sell the baskets that Ayana 
made, and the parrots and parroquets which 
1 caught in the forests. And I joyed td 
deal with the white men, and loved to bring 
home the produce of my journey, and make 
gled the heart of Ayana. I used to goina 
koriaal with others of my countrymen, and 
return again with them. Once we had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when I saw a 
noble deer at a distance. I took a bow and 
arrow which was in the koriaal, landed, and 
followed the track of his hoofs as quickly 
and as silently as I conld; but I never got 
within shot o ; and at last, owing te 
the thickness the forest, entirely lost 
sight of him. Hurried on by the ardour of 
the chase I had roamed nearly to my own 
hut, and as my thirst was excessive, I de- 
termined to turn my steps homeward. 
There was a bamboo-tree not far from my 
hut, under whose shade my children used to 
play, and Ayana and myself were wont fo 
sit at noon. As I came in sight of this spot, 
Isaw two figures, and they were clasped in 
each others embrace, and my heart misgave 
me and my strength failed. And as I drew 
nearer I saw that one was Uteko, and the 
other Ayana. The friend and wife. The 
blighter and the blighted. The betrayer 
and the betrayed. My left hand grasped 
the bow—my right drew the quivering cord 
—the arrow was in his heart! And he 
passed away from the living in his guilt— 
and with the faithless kiss of lust upon his 
lips. I rushed towards Ayana and seized 
her by the throat. In that moment no 
thought of our past love entered my breast, 
or if it did, it was but to make my ven- 
geance more certain. My mind was in a 
sleep, and a dream of blood came across 
it. Iwas then, indeed, what the white men 
‘call every living being amongst us, a savage. 
And humanity had perished within me, and 
the night clouds were on my brain. A last 
shriek awakened me. It was the last sound 
Ayana ever uttered: for when my eyes 
turned on her she was dead in my grasp; 
and her eyes had started from their sockets. 
I could not endure the sight—my blood was 
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* The coral-snake, or blind snake, as it is likewise 
called, has much the same appearance at both extremi- 








ties:—hence it is supposed by the natives to be dnuble- 
| header! 
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cold—and indistinct shadowy forms seemed | or merrily in the Sunday’s dance. H isna- 


gliding around me. 
body of Ayana to the earth, and knew not | 
that I breathed. 

‘¢T can only remember the way in which 
I started from my trance of death. It was 
the sensation of a sudden chill running 
through every vein, that aroused me. | 
looked around but I was in darkness, and 
the bats flittered across me, and the night- 
winds called tothe forest. And ] remember 
not what had happened, for my senses were 
still straying in the shadows of the night. 
With the noise I made on awaking I had 
startled the timorous guana, for I heard him 
rustling through the fallen leaves to avoid 
me; and then came my senses back again, 
and I thought that I had dreamed of hor- 
rors—but knew nothing further. The 
moon stole into the dark sky, and her beams 
fell on the altered face of Ayana. I kneel- 
ed down beside her, and I remembered all 
things, and my deserted heart was sick with 
sorrow. The spirits of my fathers seemed 
passing before me, and ought they sum- 


moned me to the land of rét, and I jay me, 


down todie. But death was pitiless, and 
came not. And there was a mountain on 
my breast, and [ longed for the dark waters 
to rollover me. The world seemed dead— 
for I had none now to love—none to che- 
rish me—and the skies, and the trees, and 
the hills, and the waves had become hateful 
to my sight. I felt that I could never know 
happiness again, for Ayana was gone from 
me, like the rainbow from a sky of clouds 
and storms—like a sun-ray from the valleys 
it had brightened.” 

As he concluded, he covered his face with 
his hands, and sighed deeply, and remained 
for some time apparently lost in thought. 
The night was closing around us, and the 
anaquaw was pouring its sad notes on the 
winds ; we arose from our leafy seat, and it 
was with a melancholy feeling that I saw 
the heart-stricken Indian go on his way to 
the town of the white men. 


M. DE LA JACQUINIERE. 


Jacquot was the son of a village cobbler : 
his parents were poor, but industrious, and 
he lost them whilst in infancy: at an early 
age he gave ample proofs of sagacity, for 
he availed himself of every resource that 
presented to accumulate the penny: he at- 
tended the goats and cows; conducted the 


I fell with the lifeless | tive village, was in his eyes, a beautiful ci- 


ty ; the notary’s house, a palace; and the 
villagers, so many lords and ladies—the 
most exalted of the creation :—thus he dot- 
ed on the fields, woods, lawns and rivulets, 
and also on a certain little peasant, named 
Susan, though not even gifted with wisdom, 
wealth, or personal charms, was neverthe- 
less, in his eyes, an angel of perfection. 
Jacquot had but just attained his eighteenth 
year, when a young nobleman passing 
through the village, discovermg something 
pleasing in the physiognomy of the indus- 
trious peasant, proposed to conduct him to 
Paris and insure his fortune. Jacquot had 
then but little idea of the advantages gained 
by homage to this volatile deity, but desire 
of seeing the capital, a feeling of curiosity, 
and a secret presentiment of future great- 
ness induced him to accept the offer. He 
wept bitterly on bidding adieu to his fields, 
his dog, Prin, his goats, cows, and Susan, 
ejaculating, ‘Ah, well! I won't be long 
ere I return; and then I shall tell Prin and 
Susey all the wonders I have seen in the 
great city.” 

Jacquot arrives in Paris : first figures as 
a groom, then footman, afterwards valet de 
chambre, when he dropped the name of 
Jacquot (or Jem,) as being too vulgar for 
his aspiring ideas; an appellation that also 
occasioned the laughter of the housemaids. 
Fle assumed that of Jaques (Jemmy,) as a 
designation far more imposing ; and ere the 
termination of the year, Mister Jacques had 
entirely forgot his favourite dog Prin, his 
cattle, woods, hamlet, and his Susan: in the 
interim he studied with assiduity ; learned to 
read and write; becamwne steward; knew 
how to calculate, and with strong intellects 
soon became initiated in subtraction and 
multiplication : most stewards know the first 
rule quoted—to their employer’s cost. A 
comprehension of division was essential, 
with which he soon became perfectly ac- 
quainted: he learned to divide, and next 
proceeded to interest ; this he managed with 
equal facility, by lending money on interest, 
by which an enormous profit was obtained : 
briefly, after occupying the multifarious 
situations of steward to a naval and military 
contractor; secretary of the opera, and con- 
fidential agent to a Russian prince, and 
member of the chamber of Senate, a hand- 
some fortune crowned the anxious endea- 





vours of this deep plodding politician. 


horses to water, and waited in the evening Courted by all; he entered into extensive 


at the only inn in the village, where, by 
chance, a “‘ god-send” induced some solitary 
traveller to stop. Though sleeping on 
straw ; subsisting on brown bread, fruit, and 
milk, he sang from the break of morn till its 
close; and on gaining sufficient to allow of 


a light recreation, none footed it so nimbly 


| finanical speculations, in which he was ever 
|s0 favoured by fortune, that on attaining his 
thirtieth year, an income of 30,000 livres 
was at his disposal. ‘ Booing, booing” did 
the business. 





“ Nor e’en Sir Pertinax such homage shewed 
As this, his prototype upon the great bestow’d."’ 



















































Jacques bow began to think that he had 
pruned sufficiently from the garden of Plu- 
tus, resolved on enjoying the fruit that he 
had so amply reaped. Hus dream of fortune 
was not now ideal : he purchased an exten- 
sive estate ; established an elegant equipage ; 
engaged his livery servants; assuming the 
title of M. de la Jacquiniere, or Squire 
James: here was a prodigious change, but 
true; thus 

Mushrooms from miogled garbage rise, 
And are to votaries of taste a prize! 

Repairing one day to the country villa, 
his carriage was overset by accident at the 
entrance of a poor village, and whilst 
workmen were sent in quest of, to place 
it in repair, our unfortunate squire alighted, 
and looking around, exclamed, ‘‘ Heavens! 
what a filthy hole! what a wretched re- 
ceptacle ! what a despicable country! stag- 
nate pools, filthy quagmires, dirty hovels, 
frightful rustics, not a single spot where a 
person of consequence can with decency 
repose! My organs are quite affected at 
the bare idea of being compelled to remain 
here till my vehicle is put in order—con- 
found the rascally coachman, he shall be 
discharged immediately I reach home”— 
for this hamlet—have it in bis own words— 
for M. de la Jacquiniere presumed now to 
be a man of letters—a poet, forsooth—and 
no mean one either, at least he was so flat- 
tered by numerous parasites, who admired 
the delicacies of his table— 

*“*’Tis a degenerate—a vile abode, 
Which courtier’s feet hath never trod; 
And I, who haif the courtiers reign, 
Can only view it with disdain.”’ 

Whilst making these sapient observa- 
tions, our squire had advanced to the bank 
of a purling rill, whose deviating banks 
formed, in his eye, an uncouth contrast 
with the level embankment of his artificial 
canal, although in the crystal wave, be be- 
held the finny brood gaily disporting, as he 
seated himself on a sward beneath an an- 
cient willow—a prospect that had never 
greeted him in his own torpid reservoirs. 

M. de la Jacquiniere had been seated but 
for a few minutes when he was surrounded 
by a flock of sheep, goats and cows, who 
were under the survet/lance of a swarthy 
female peasant and her dog; the latter, 
though nearly bliad from age, distanced the 
flock, and hastened with kind and anxious 
familiarity to lick the hand of the astonish- 
ed, alarmed, and indignant squire of the 
town. ‘ Lud, lud, lud!” shouted the lusty 
conductress, ‘‘ what may be all this? I ne- 
ver saw Prin so affectionate to any one in 
all my born days, except poor Jacquot.” On 
the mention of this plebeian name, the 
wealthy gentleman blushed deeply ; a thou- 

‘sand conflicting thoughts pervaded his mind ; 


lol 





he gazed around: can it be; ves, it is so!! 


he is in his native village; Susan is before 
him, under the very willow, beneath wh ich 
he has so often slept and dreamed—drea m- 
ed ;—ay, but never of moving in his present 
sphere ! 

Oh, M. de la Jacquiniere! what must be 
your sensations; what those of one devoted 
to ancient friends and place of nativity ? 
Imagination pictures you pressing in your 
warm embrace, the poor girl whom you for- 
merly so fondly cherished ; your tears distil- 
ling on your parent’s humble sod; your 
bounties falling like refreshing April show- 
ers on the inhabitants of your native hamlet; 
the companions of your infancy enjoying 
the social delight of greeting your prosperi- 
ty in the garden where erst you passed with 
them so many hours in revelry :—learn the 
reverse—Prin, poor faithful Prin, the dog so 
affectionately faithful, was spurned from 
him with indignation: methinks his melan- 
choly how! still peals on my ear, awakening 
grievous contrasts. He hastened from Su- 
san and the village; ascended his coach, 
and on reaching the splendid villa, caused 
the neck of a beautiful parrot to be twisted, 
for having had the misfortune to exclaim, 
*“* Have you dined Jacquot ?” 


His was a love of wealth; so strong—so sure, 
As neither time could change, or art could cure. 








THE GLEANER. 


GenERous PATRONAGE.—A poor poet 
once sent a poem to Mr. Pope, concluding 


with these lines : 
‘ The mest I seriously would hope, 
Is just toread the words, A. Pope, 
Writ, without sneer, or shew of banter, 
Beneath your friendly imprimantur.” 


When Pope had read the poem, he retura- 
ed it to the author, with the subscription 
money for two sets of his works, accompa- 


nied by the following couplet , 
. i | these put money in your purse, 
For | assure you I’ve read worse,’ 





Mr. Rock, the player, once advised a 
scene-shifter to get a subscription, on re- 
ceiving an accident. A few days after he 
desired the man to shew him the list of 
names, which he read, and returned to the 


poor fellow, who, with some surprise, said, 


‘Why. Mr. Rock, won’t you give me some- 
thing?’ ‘Is it me you mean?’ says Rock; 
‘why, zounds, man, didn’t [ give you the 
hint ? 


Two cardinals objected to Raphael, the 
great master of the pencil, that in one of the 
nieces he had put too much red in the coun- 
tenance of St. Peter and St. Paul. ‘Be 
not astonished at that, my lords, I have 
painted them as they are in heaven, blush- 
ing with shame at seeing the church so 
badly governed.’ 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
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’Tis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
Do peep at sucha world; to see the stir 


Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 








THE MOUNTAINS OF SWITZERLAND. 


Tue Avalanches of snow are the most 
cemmon, and yet the most formidable phe- 
nomena of the Alps. Happy those who 
contemplate at a distance, and freed from 
danger, enjoy without fear so magnificent a 
spectacle, especially during the spring, in 
which they are the most frequent and con- 
siderable; they behold the snows. detached 
by the winds, or by other causes, from their 
elevated abodes, precipitated at first in small 
quantities on the points of the mountains; 
then enlarging by degrees as they advance, 
uniting to their masses the fresh snows, and 
soon forming gigantic masses; which draw 
down with an awful crash, ices, stones, and 
rocks, breaking and overturning extensive 
forests, houses, and all other obstacles which 
they meet in their passage; precipitating 
themselves into the vallies, which they ren- 
der desolate, with the rapidity of lightning, 
and frequently overwhelming whole villages 
with ruin and death! not a year passes with- 
out the recital of such dreadful visitations, 
with which the history of Switzerland is re- 
plete. Inthe high Alps. and in the vallies 
exposed to Avalanches, the inhabitants take 
care to place their cottages on the borders 
of the forests, whose fir trees may preserve 
them in case of danger, and stop their first 
impetuosity,. 

The inhabitants of the Mountains of 
Switzerland are exposed to the falling of the 
earth, or stones, and of rocks, which are 
not less formidable than those of snow, and 
which are accompanied with circumstances 
still more terrific: the annals of the Valais, 
the Grisons, the Thessin, and many other 
Mountainous Cantons, have preserved their 
history by tradition ; and have left the traces 
of past desolation and ruin. Hurricanes, 
mingled with whirlwinds of snow, are like- 
wise very dangerous for travellers passing 
the high Alps; they obstruct in a short time 
the roads and passes; they heap together 
immense quantities of snow; sometimes 
they envelop men and animals; at other 
times, they instantaneously blind them, and 
do not permit them to discern their route ; 
so that they are in the utmost danger of mis- 
taking their way, and falling into the preci- 
pices that surround them. The fissures 
which enclose the ice, are often found to be 
of a prodigious depth, and beginning of the 
summer, by beds of snow, which hide them 
from view, and sink on a sudden, when sur- 
charged with any foreign weight. Acci- 
dents arising from these fissures are nuime- 
rous, and form one of the ordinary subjects 
of cantion and conversation among the 
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mountain-guides. Hunters oiten meet deata 
in these fissures, or in other precipices near 
which they daily hazard their venturous 
steps: the story of John Heltz in the annals 
of Glarls, of David Ywicki, and especially 
of Gaspard Stoeri, are still recited and heard 
with renewed interest and astonishment. 

Many of the mountains are themselves 
remarkable either for productions of the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, for the 
passes, which have been cultivated, or the 
beautiful views which all may enjoy who 
are capable of climbing to the summits; 
but none of these belong to the highest 
mountains, where the excessive cold ex- 
cludes every kind of vegetation. In less 
than an hour the Wotre Dame des Neiges, at 
the summit of Rigi, in the Canton of Sch- 
witz, presents the most beautiful view in ali 
Switzerland, and surpassing every other 
view in Europe: the most favourable time 
is about half an hour preceding sun-rise, 
before the clouds and vapours of the morr- 
ing have ascended into the air: the tempe- 
rature is then serene, and an immense pic- 
ture, infinitely diversified. is unfolded to the 
astonished spectator. Rossberg, which jis 
separated frum Rigi by the little valley of 
Lowertz, well deserves the attention of every 
lover of the beauties of nature: the falling 
of earths and rocks, which happened on 
Sept. 6, 1806, after a continual rain of 24 
hours, and which covered a space of two 
leagues in length, and spread 100 feet in 
thickness over a league in breadth, of deso- 
lation, covering and overwhelming the most 
beautiful and fertile vales of this Canton, 
destroyed 484 persons, 325 cattle, 2churches, 
111 houses, and 20,stables. 

The country of the Grisons is less visited, 
but is more worthy of the notice of travel- 
lers. Nature there presents the most strik- 
ing contrasts of culture and desolation, of 
immense seas of ice separating the highest 
summits; and what is most admirable of all 
the glaciers of the Alps, that of Bernina. 
whose ice is several hundred toises in thick- 
ness, and which ‘extends nine leagues be- 
tween the Valteline, the valley of Bergell, 
and Engudine. The highest mountains ef 
this Canton, especially these which bound it 
to the north, to the east, and the south, 
and those which form the vast mass near the 
glacier of the Rhine, are all of primitive 
nature, and are composed of granite and 
original calcar. 

In passing through the Canton of Valais 
we find two chains of mountains which en- 
circle the great valley of the Rhone, and se- 
parate it from Italy and the Canton of Berne, 
forming a double wall of great magnitude, 
charged with enormous glaciers, and bound- 
ed by deep vallies; there is no entrance in- 
to Valais except by the pass of St. Maurice, 





and this is so narrow, that the Rhone svarce- 

























































































ly finds its way. Naturalists observe in the 
mountains of the Valais, a vast variety of 
beds, of forms, of inclinations, of rents, and 
fallings; they are all primitives, with the 
exception of a small portion of the northern 
chain, which is composed of calcareous 
stones, bedded on schistus. Gypsum shows 
itself the whole length of the valley of the 
Rhone on both banks of the river. The 
Grimsel, the Gemmi, and Great St. Bernard. 
stand foremost in this Canton, and never 
have failed to awaken the astonishment of 
scientific travellers. 








THE DRAMA. 





— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
¥o aid her precepts and enforce hér laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 
Aad triumph on her effortsstill attend. Brooks. 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


It isneitherin the management of the plot, 
which the author derived from the Italian 
novelist, nor in the delineation of its neces- 
sary characters, that the merit of this ele- 
gant comedy is comprised. Benedick and 
Beatrice constitute its real claim to admira- 
tion. Scarcely in any way connected with 
the main incident, and im no shape existing 
in the original, they form the peculiar 
charm of the play. They are alike in dis- 
position and mind, and that very similarity 
18 ingeniously made the foundation of an 
avowed hostility between them, which ex- 
presses itself in agreeable, yet pointed raille- 
ry. Benedick is endowed with every ac- 
complishment that becomes a gentleman, 
‘‘of a noble strain, of approved valour, and 
confirmed honesty ;” and his courteous quali- 
ties are graced by wit, which is remarkable 
for its promptitude, brilliancy, and good-na- 
ture, perpetually playing on an imaginary 
dislike to matrimony. Beatrice is delineat- 
ed in a style spirited and entertaining. She 
is happy in the possession of an amiable 
temper ; and the essence of her mental cha- 
racter is wit, which, like Benedick, she di- 
rects with peculiar felicity against love and 
marriage. 


In the gaiety of his fancy, Shakspeare 
resolved to reconcile and to marry these wit 
combatants. He has made each anxious 
for the favourable opinion of the other, 
though they are apparently foes: thus Be- 
nedick is piqued at being called the Prince’s 
jester, and Beatrice’s vanity is wounded at 
being reproached for taking her wit from 
the Hundred Merry Tales. Each party 
dreaded the other’s scorn ; but when Bene- 
dick believed that Beatrice loved him, all 
fear of raiJlery ceased ; his self-opinion was 
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fattered, and we are prepared to find him 


returning her supposed passion; for he had 
already avowed that “if she were not pos- 
sessed by a fury, she exceeded Hero as 
much in beauty, as the first of May does the 
last of December.” The whole of Bene- 
dick’s soliloquy, as he falls into the snare 
that is laid for him, is a fine satire on the 
mutability of opinion, and an admirable 
specimen of that specious mode of argu- 
ment by which we reconcile to our judg- 
ments the suggestions of self-love. The 


‘management of Beatrice is equally happy. 


She loved, because she thought that another 
loved her—a beauiiful illustration of a ge- 
neral truth: she was a generous, feeling wo- 
man, and needed no cold sophistry, the pride 
of intellect, before she yielded up her 
heart. 

Shakspeare has been deservedly praised 
for his skill in overcoming the difficulties 
that still interposed between the union of 
Benedick and Beatrice. Delay was impos- 
sible; the story of Benedick’s love being a 
fable, great care was necessary to prevent 
Beatrice from discovering the deceptien 
practised on her; a discovery which would 
have altogether defeated the design of bring- 
ing her and Benedick together, for Beatrice 
never could have condescended to own 2 
passion she had been tricked into. Shaks- 
peare, therefore, combines in her mind, a 
desire of revenge on Claudio with her new 
feelings for Benedick. In the most natural 
way possible, she engages her lover to call 
Claudio to account for the injury done her 
cousin ; and she is thus at once compelled to 
drep her capricious humour, and treat Be- 
nedick with the confidence and candour her 
service merited. 

Benedick and Beatrice are the pure and 
beautiful productions of Shakspeare’s ima- 
gination. He first conceived and gave a 
faint sketch of their characters in ** Love’s 
Labour Lost.” In ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” they expanded into finished por- 
traits, and launched into a new scene of ac- 
tion, for which he himself was the entire in- 
ventor. It is not often that Shakspeare ap- 
pears as the constructor of his dramatic in- 
cidents. The plot on the two marriage ha- 
ters is ingeniously conceived and executed ; 
and the characters of the parties being as 
similar as is consistent with the difference of 


sex, the practice of the same mode of decep-. 


tion on each of them is highly natural and 
humorous. 
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The proper study of mankind is man. 





MRS. CLIVE. 


Ir ever there were a true comic genius, 
Mrs. Clive was one:—she, perhaps, wes 
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never equalled in her walk (as the stage 
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Tate Wilkinson, the celebrated mimic, 


term is)—certainly, never excelled. She | relates the following anecdote of Mrs. Clive. 


was always inimitable when she ap 


peared |—He had been receiving a pretty smart 


in strong characters of middle or low life. | lecture from Garrick before the whole corps 
Her Nev, in the Devil to Pay, was nature | dramatique of Drury-lane Theatre, for imi- 
itself; and the spirit, roguery, and speaking | tating sundry performers—to wit Messrs. 


looks of her chambermaids, accompanied 
with the most expressive voice that ever 
satisfied the ear of an audience, made her 
loss irreparable. 

As strong humour is in general the great 
characteristic mark of an English comedy, 
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Sparks, Barry, Sheridan, Foote, &c. on that 
stage. The actors and actresses, one and 
all, applauded the goodness of Mr, Garrick’s 
heart, and sneered at the lowered pride of 
an upstart mimic, and his imitations. ‘I 
was exceedingly embarrassed and mortifi- 


so was it of this laughter-loving, joy-exciting | ed,” says Wilkinson, “‘ when up came to me 
actress! To enumerate the different parts | Dame Clive, who said aloud, ‘ Fie, young 
in which she excelled, would be but feebly | man, fie! and declared it was impudent and 
describing what the audiences have felt so | shocking for a young fellow to gain applause 


powerfully—her extraordinary talents could 
even raise a dramatic trifle, provided there 
was nature in it, to a character of impor- 


tance ; for instance, the fine lady in Lethe, | 


and the yet smaller part of Lady Fuz, in 
the Peep behind the Curtain—such sketch- 
es, in her hands, became high fiuished pic- 
tures! But, that this may not be consider- 
ed a partial account of this favourite come- 
dian, we will venture to assert, she could not 
reach the higher characters in comedy, 
though she was ever excellent in the affec- 
tation of them. When the high life polish 
of elegance was to appear in ail the con- 
scious superiority of a Lady Townly, we can- 
not say that Mrs. Clive would have done 
justice to herself, or the character; but had 
the least affected imitation of that appeared 
upon the stage, her merit would, in propor- 
tion, have been equal tothat of Mrs. Oldfield! 
To shew the great powers of the actress in 
question, we shall give an instance of it, 
whereshe forced the whole town to follow and 
applaud herina character which she certain 

ly did not perform as the author intended it 
——but which could not be resisted, and gave 
high entertainment to those critics, who 
frankly acknowledged they were misled by 
the talents of the actress. The part we mean 
is Portia in the Merchant of Venice. Inthe 
first place, blank verse, as it wants the 
truth and elegance of nature, was not utter- 
ed by Mrs. Clive with that delightful spirit 
which she always gave to prose; the law- 
yer’s scene of Portia (as it is called) in the 
fourth act, was certainly meant by Shaks- 
peare, to be solemn, pathetic, and affecting 
—the circumstances must make it so, 
and therefore the comic finishing which 
Mrs. Clive gave to the different parts of the 
pleadings (though vastly comic) was not 
in character. 

If, therefore, this great theatrical genius 
was able to entertain, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the author, what must we say of her, 
or what words can describe her merits, 
when she appeared in the fulness of her pow- 


ers, and was the very person she represent- 
ed ? ; 





at the expense of the players, whose reputa- 
tion with the public rested in their good 
opinion, and the performers ought to appear 
quiet, peaceable, and well-behaved, and not 
act in such a hostile manner as I had done 
with those gentlemen, who endeavour to get 
a livelihood.—+ Now,’ added she, ‘1 can, 
and do myself, take off, but then it is only 
the Mingotti, and a set of Italian squalling 
devils, who come over to England to get our 
bread from us; and I say curse them all for 
a parcel of Italian ;——-and so,” says 
Tate, ‘*‘ Madame Clive made her exit, and 
with the approbation of all the stage lords 
and ladies in waiting, whilst I stood like a 
puppy-dog in a dancing school,” 
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—Science has sought. on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 





MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S 


Borings for fresh water in the City of 
New-York, with the stationary temperature 
of that fluid all the year round, in the strata 
below. 

G. W. Murray Esq, is the proprietor 
of the great establishment for preparing 
white lead (or carbonate of lead) at the Sai- 
lor’s Snug-harbour, near Broadway. A ca- 
pital desideratum with him was to obtain a 
copious supply of good water. According- 
ly, he, several years ago, dug a well fifty- 
two feet deep, in front of his manufactory. 
At the bottom of this he was incommoded by 
a stratum of quicksand, or wet running 
sand. There the business rested until the 
present season, when he. prosecuted the 
business of sinking a tube deeper down 
from the bottom of his well. He had pene 
trated the earth in his first experiment, be- 
low high-water level, to low-water mark. 


























































































The men, who executed the intenor opera- 
tions, were coal-miners from the west of 
England. They reserved in exact order, 
specimens of the several strata they travers- 
ed to the solid rock, forming, as is believed, 
the bed of the Hudson River. They pre- 
pared a geological map, representing, in 
profile, a view of the successive layers 
through which they passed: and they ac- 
companied the whole with geognostic ob- 
servations. ‘They have since €ntered the 
service of the Schuylkill Coal Company, to 
which they are considered as a valuable ac- 
quisition. 

The distance they opened, from the old 
bottom, to the stopping place, was some- 
what more than thirty-five feet ; making ra- 
ther above eighty-three feet in the whole, 
from the surface downward. It will be re- 
membered that the rocks of this formation, 
in the city and county of New-York are 
granite, or rather gneiss; and that over 
these is superinduced an alluvial formation, 
composed of a disintegration of the original 
or primitive materials, and of various mo- 
dern deposits, frequently abounding with or- 
ganic remains., In the present case, coarse 
stiff gravel, with mica slate, and sand-stone, 
in various mixtures, of which mica, was a 
dominant ingredient, presented themselves, 
all the way down. No animal or vegetable 
relics occurred, The water, though in- 
creased, at three several points of the dig- 
gings, appeared to be exceedingly pure. 
Yet, a more abundant supply was desired. 
The proprietor was withheld from a further 
prosecution of his plan, at the present time, 
by reason of a similar work going on, at the 
expense of the Manhatten Company, in the 
same neighbourhood at the corner of 
Bleecker-street and Broadway : and, as by 
a comparison of the borings, they appear to 
have struck on precisely the same rock, he 
intends to wait the issue of their experi- 
ments before he proceeds any further. 


A memorable fact is stated concerning 
the temperature of the water drawn from 
this low depth. It was no more than fifty- 
two degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale ; where- 
as, it had resulted from a series of careful 
experiments, made on the spring waters on 
the North side of Long Island, and the well 
waters of New-York in 1803, and publish- 
ed in the 7th volume of the Medical Re- 
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thus making the uniform and unchangivg 
temperature two degrees less than had 
heretofore appeared. 


New Views of the organic relics, com- 
monly called Orthoceratites. 


The communication from J, Dorfeuille 
Esq., of Cincinnati, was read, dated at the 
Western Museum, November 19, 1824. 
‘It affords me pleasure,” he writes, ‘to 
state that 1 have been fortunate enough to 
find in the lime-stone formation of Ohio, a 
beautiful specimen of orthoceratite, the 
only perfect one I have ever seen or read of. 
Both the head and caudal} process are very 
complete, and seem, in my humble opinion, 
from the many valves, with the edges run- 
ning one after another, all along the head 
and back, to bespeak it a remnant of an ex- 
tinct species of the genus Oniscus. It also 
bears a close resemblance to the chitons. I 
shall, as soon as practicable, figure and des- 
cribe it; and forward the paper to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences.” It is un- 
derstood that naturalists have considered 
these animal remains, as_ polythalamous 
shells, or their contents, as they have, since 
death, been filled with earthy or other mat- 
ter. These many-chambered productions 
have accordingly been classed as allied to 
the extensive family of the Nautilus, Spi- 
rula, and their congeners, of which many 
species are found in a fossil state; and of 
which there exists this peculiarity, that no- 
body has, as yet, discovered the living ani- 
mals that must have once inhabited the 
shells of the species, which exist fresh in 
the ocean. 


To transfer these articles, concerning 
which so much remains to be discovered, 
from the place they now occupy in the zoo- 
logical system, to the gasteropodal order of 
the molluscas, where the Chitons stand; or 
to the isopodal order of the crustacea, where 
the oniscuses are ranged, requires strong 
evidence. But the gentleman thinks he 
possesses it; and great reliance was placed 
on his scientific and discriminating powers ; 
well worthy to be engaged in disentangling 
a subject so involved and intricate as the 
present. ; 








possitory, p.414+416 ; that the heat was 54°, 


A communication from Dr. James Lakey, 
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of Canandaigua, was read, in the following 
words : 
“ Canandaigua, October 20, 1824. 

‘In Mitchill’s Address to the Agricultu- 
ral Society of the county of New-York, in 
the autumn of 1820, he remarked, that the 
Fredonian farmer had the advantage of liv- 
ing in the northern, or favourable hemi- 
sphere, because the sun remained eight days 
every year longer north than south of the 
equator. This fact is, or ought to be, fami- 
jiar to all. The schoolboy can ascertain it, 
by counting the days in the almanac. 


** To account for this fact, we are to sup- 
pose the eccentricity of the earth to be con- 
siderable; that is, that the sun is not in the 
centre of the earth’s orbit, which is known 
to be elliptical. The earth traverses more 
than half her orbit, while the sun is north of 
the equator, and apparently passing through 
the six northern signs. The earth, in De- 
cember, is in her perihelion, and in June in 
her aphelion. If my memory serves, she is 
about two millions of miles nearer to the sun 
in winter than in summer. The earth, of 
course, must move much swifter in her orbit 
in winter than in summer. Is not the in- 
crease of the earth’s velocity, as she ap- 
proaches the winter solstice, greater than 
has been supposed ? 

“The average diurnal velocity of the 
earth in her orbit, is about 2,700,000 miles. 
And would it not throw light on the subject, 
if some practical astronomer would inform 
us how far the earth travels on the longest 
and shortest days of the year? The differ- 
ence between the extreme of velocity in 
December and the extreme of slowness in 
June, deserves to be marked. 

‘¢ If the sun be nearer by one fifth of his 
iuean distance, his attraction will be increas- 
ed in proportion. We have proofs of this in 
the fact, that the tides, which are caused, in 
part, by solar attraction, are highest when 
the sun is nearest the earth. These infer- 
ences could not, I think, have escaped the 
notice of the old authors. Why, then, are 
they not mentioned in the late edition of 
Ferguson’s Astronomy ? 

‘‘ The proportion of solar heat is to that 
of the southern, as 91 to 87: or, the fayour- 
ed people of the north have enjoyed more 
sunshine since the creation, than their south- 
ern neighbours, by about 130 years. This 


the philosopher. Is the land in the southeru 
hemisphere of inferior fertility ? 

‘‘ We want a great deal more knowledge 
of South America and South Africa, as well 
as of New Holland. The weight of land on 
our globe lies north of the equator: here is 
nearly all the science and civilization. Is 
not this as much owing to physical as moral 
causes ? 

“ The destitution of rivers and lakes must 
ever rende®Africa an arid desert, a prey to 
ignorance and barbarism; and except from 
colonization, small hopes are entertained of 
New Holland.” 








LITERATURE. 


Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byran. 
By Thomas Medwin, Esq. of the 24th 
Light Dragoons. 


Tus eagerly expected volume has just 
issued from the press of Wilder and Camp- 
bell. Every thing relating to the illustrious 
individual of whom it treats, is of deep and 
surpassing interest to the literary world. 
The whole pack of defamers and slanderers 
may bark and howl on—the deep-mouthed 
throng of revilers, now that their prey is 
dead, may rush forth from their kennels in 
triumph, “ for a living dog is better than a 
dead lion”—yet, in spite of all their efforts, 
the world will listen with undying attention 
when the theme of conversation is Lord 
Byron. Let us be understood on this sub- 
ject—of those who honestly and sincerely 
condemn the evil nature of a portion of his 
writings, we would never think or speak 
otherwise than with respect. With them, 
we freely admit that the eagle did not al- 
ways soar in pure sunshine, and that at 
times he “descended to prey on garbage.” 
With them, we regret that the stream of in- 
spiration was frequently stained and pollut- 
ed, as it flowed along. But of the intoler- 
ant and insect-souled tribe of envious and 
cowardly libellers, who follow the steps of 
genius with falsehood and defamation—who 
meanly stab the dead and shrink from the 
living—who profane the sanctity of private 
and domestic character—we shall never fear 
to speak with execration and with .scorn. 
Such wretches are too vile for revenge and 
too base for hatred; an honourable man 
would be degrading himself and exalting 








onens a wide, and nearly untrodden field, for 


them by a quarrel with them--they are not 










































worth the honour of his enmity. The pro- 
per punishment would be 


‘To put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world.” 


With the exception of Napoleon, there 
never was a great man more abused as to 
personal character than Byron. In his 
quarrel with his wife and her relations, the 
world very politely and very gallantly took 
part with the lady, and in its sympathy witha 
shallow, self-sufficient, and heartless woman, 
honoured the gifted poet with the titles of 
villain, monster, and fiend. All this was very 
generous, very noble, and very chivalrous. 
But the simple unsophisticated truth is, that 
his wife deserted him, not he his wife. He 
was by no means anxious to part from her, 
but as she chose to act in a very silly man- 
ner and go off in a pet, when there was no 
just cause of offence, and as he chose to be- 
have like a man of sense and spirit, we do 
not exactly conceive the justice of abusing 
him, on the occasion. When a woman 
forgets the delicacy and propriety of her 
sex, she forfeits the respect and attention 
which otherwise she has a right to demand. 
On the subject of this family quarrel as well 
as his own character, we shal! quote his own 
language—it is the language of truth, for By- 
ron was too proud to use falsehood or misre- 
presentation. B. 


“ You ask if Lady Byron were ever in 
love with me—I have answered that ques- 
tion already—No! I was the fashion when 
she first came out: I had the character of 
being a great rake, and was a great dandy, 
both of which young ladies like. She mar- 
ried me from vanity and the hope of reform- | 
ing and fixing me. She was a spoiled child, 
and naturally of a jealous disposition; and 
this was increased by the infernal machina- 
tions of those in her confidence.” 

‘“‘ First, she refused me, then she accept- 
ed me, then she separated herself from me: 
so much for consistency. I need not tell 
you of the obloquy and opprobium that were 
cast upon my name whea our separation 
was made public. I once made a list from 
the Journals of the day, of the different 
worthies, ancient and modern, to whom I 
was compared. I remember a few: Nero, 
Apicius, Epicurus, Caligula, Heliogabalus, 
Henry the Eighth, and lastly the —, 
All my former friends, even my cousin, 
George Byron, who had been brought up 
with me, and whom I loved as a brother, 
took my wife’s part. He followed the stream 
when it was strongest against me, and can 
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never expect any thing from me: he shail 
never touch a sixpence of mine. I was 
looked upon as the worst of husbands, the 
most abandoned and wicked of men, and 
my wife as a suffering angel—an incarnation 
of all the virtues and perfections of the sex. 
I was abused in the public prints, made the 
common talk of private companies, hissed 
as I went to the House of Lords, insulted 
in the streets, afraid to go to the theatre, 
whence the unfortunate Mrs. Mardyn had 
been driven with insult. The Examiner 
was the only paper that dared say a word in 
my defence, and Lady Jersey the only per- 
son in the fashionable world that did not 
look upon me as a monster.” 


‘¢ Almost all the friends of my youth are 
dead; either shot in duels, ruined, or in the 
galleys ;” (mentioning the names of several. } 

‘**‘ Among those I lost in the early part of 
my career, was Lord Falkland,—poor fel- 
low! our fathers’ fathers were friends. He 
lost his life for a joke, and one too he did not 
make himself. The present race is more 
steady than the last. They have less con- 
stitution and not so much money—that ac- 
counts for the change in the morals. 

“1 am a great believer in presentiments. 
Socrates’ demon was no fiction. Monk 
Lewis had bis monitor, and Napoleon many 
warnings. At the last moment I would have 
retreated, if I could havedone so. I called 
to mind a friend of mine, who had married a 
young, beautiful, and rich girl, and yet was 
miserable. He had strongly urged me 
against putting my neck in the same yoke: 
and to show you how firmly I was resolved 
to attend to his advice, I betted Hay fifty 
guineas to one, that I should always remain 
single. Six years afterwards I sent him the 
money. The day before I proposed to Lady 
Byron, I had no idea of doing so.” 

‘* My own master at an age when I most 
required a guide, and left to the dominion of 
my passions when they were the strongest, 
with a fortune anticipated before I came into 
possession of it, and a constitution impaired 
by early excesses, I commenced my travels 
in 1809, with a joyless indifference to a 
world that was all before me.” 

‘* Women were there as they were ever 
fated to be, my bane. Like Napoleon, f 
have always had a great contempt for wo- 
men; and formed this opinion of them not 
hastily, but from my own fatal experience. 
My writings, indeed, tend to exalt the sex ; 
and my imagination has always delighted in 
giving them a beau idéal likeness, but I only 
drew them as a painter or statuary would 
do,—as they should be. Perhaps my pre- 
judices, and keeping them at a distance, 
contributed to prevent the illusion from al- 
together being worn out and destroyed as to 
their celestial qualities.” 
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‘** You believe in Plato’s three principles ; 
why notin the Trinity? One is not more 
mystical than the other. I don’t know why 
I am considered an enemy to religion, and 
an unbeliever.” 


‘¢] have a great horror of anniversaries ; 
people only laugh at, who have never kept 
a register of them. I always write to my 
sister on Ada’s birthday. I did so last year; 
and, what was very remarkable, my letter 
reached her cn my wedding-day, and her 
answer reached me at Ravenna on my birth- 
day! Several extraordinary things have 
happened tome on my birthday ; so they did 
to Napoleon ; and a more wonderful circum- 
stance still occurred to Marie Antoinette.” 


*« Where shall we set bounds to the pow- 
er of steam? Who shall say, ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further?’ We are at 
present in the infancy of science. Do you 
imagine that, in former stages of this planet, 
wiser creatures than ourselves did not ex- 
ist? All our boasted inventions are but the 
shadows of what has been,—the dim images 
of the past—the dream of other states of ex- 
istence. Might not the fable of Promethe- 
us, and his stealing the fire, and of Briareus 
and his earth-born brothers, be but tradi- 
tions of steam and its machinery? Who 
knows whether, when a comet shall ap- 
proach this globe to destroy it, as it often 
has been, and will be destroyed, men will 
not tear rocks from their foundations by 
means of steam, and hurl mountains, as the 
giants are said to have done, against the 
flaming mass ?—and then we shall have tra- 
ditions of Titans again, and of wars with 


Heaven.” 





A Peep at the Pilgrims. Wells and Lilly, 
Boston. 1824. 


Tne American novelists have an exhaust- 
less store of materials in the scenes of the 
17th century. There is a deep interest in 
the reality of the sufferings, perils, and ad- 
yentures of the pilgrims who settled New- 
England, and their descendants can never 
think upon them without respect and admi- 
ration. The causes that led to their emi- 
gration, were. of so lofiy an intellectual 
character—they displayed in their adversi- 
ties and dangers such a union of Christian 
endurance and martial audacity, that they 
merit immortal fame equally with the saints 
and heroes of old. If it be urged against 
them, that after having escaped from per- 
secution they became persecutors—that af- 
ter suffering every hardship rather than 
rield the rights of conscience, they denied 
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those rights to others—that many of them 
became bigots and fanatics: it is enough to 
answer that they were men, subject to the 
follies, the weakness, and the vices which 
blot the brightest and the noblest characters. 
Besides, their subsequent errors could not 
detract from the majesty of that original ex- 
citement, which roused them to surrender 
every blessing of life rather than bear fet- 
ters around the soul. 


The work before us, treats of these men 
and these scenes. It is written in a liberal 
and impartial spirit, and paints the charac- 
ters of the leading men who figured in those 
days, with a candour and justice highly 
honourable to the author. A portion of the 
work is devoted to the delineation of the 
Indian character. The noble sons of the 
forest have been as much wronged by the 
whites in character, as in property. We 
are glad to mcet with one novelist who 
does not shrink from doing justice to the 
savage virtues of this abused, persecuted, 
and desolated race. 

The “ Peep at the Pilgrims” is unequal in 
its style, sometimes rising to much elegance, 
and at others harsh and laboured. Its senti- 
ments throughout are just, moral, and ho- 
nourable. B. 








THE GRACES. 


** We come,” said thev. and Echo said, **We come,” 
In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

** We come,’’ THE GKACEs three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 
Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell: 











‘Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.’’ 





FEMALE sTRATAGEM 


Or all the stratagems resorted to by fe- 
male ingenuity to obtain a suitable husband, 
we know of none so extraordinary as that of 
the Frenchlady who gave out that her head re- 
sembled a “ Death’s Head.” Among the 
numerous lovers, who, in consequence of 
the immense wealth she was reputed to pos- 
sess, aspired to the honour of her hand, in 
spite of the terrors of her face, there were 
reckoned no less than five hundred and nine- 
teen reformed rakes, and two hundred ruin- 
ed gamesters. She shewed to a person who 
was in her confidence, twenty-five or thirty 
letters which she had received from Bel- 
gium, written by certain well known charac- 
ters, who said they would never revolt, 
though she should prove to be the most hide- 
ous object in the world. They were dispos- 





ed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague it- 
























































self, so they could procure abundance of 
gold. All their letters she left unanswered ; 
Put to a few poor devils who solicited her 
hand in a gallant style, she was generous 
enough to order her secretary to return 
thanks. Her friend was permitted to take 
a copy of the following :— 
“‘Madam.—Report has doubtless painted 
you less handsome than you are; but none, 
at least, will refuse to admit that your phy- 
siognomy is expressive. I should have had 
the honour of presenting myself before you, 
and of declaring my passion, had not pitiless 
creditors detained me in the Conciergerie. 
I must beg you will have the goodness to 
pay me a visit, to receive the proposition | 
am soanxious to make. Though you may 
have shewn a little of the coquet, in order to 
set yourself off to the best advantage, that is 
not the fault of nature; consequently, itcan 
make no difference in my intentions. No 
aspect can be more hideous in the eyes of a 
prisoner, than his prison. Bring me liberty, 
and you will appear charming indeed. If 
you should favour me with a visit, you will 
see a young man, twenty-five years of age, 
who has, among other advantages, that of a 
tolerable person, with a mind proper to meet 
worldly success. He has moreover, the ho- 
nour to declare his most ardent vows. 
FoLLEviLLe. 

‘* P.S—Be so good as to request the gaol- 
er of the Cenciergerie to lend his parlour 
for our interview.” 

The mind of the young lady did not tend 
to a union, in consequence of the above in- 
vitations ; yet her heart was not insensible, 
In the brilliant circles in which she moved, 
covered constantly with a mask, she distin- 
guished a young man of noble and interest- 
ing countenance, whose mind had been well 
cultivated. He had a fortune which placed 
him above interested views. The young 
man, on his part, was so much charmed with 
the graces and delicate sentiments which 
the young lady with invisible features dis- 
played in her conversation, that he at length 
declared all his happiness depended on a un- 
ion. She did not deny the impression he 
had made on her heart, nor conceal the plea- 
sure she would feel in acceding to his _pro- 
posal, but expressed to him, at the same 
time, the dread, that he would repent on be- 
holding her face. which she described to be 
that of death in its most terrific form. She 
urged him to beware of rashness, and con- 
sider well, whether he could bear the wretch- 
ed disappointment he might incur. ‘‘ Well, 
well!” said the young man, “accept my 
hand, and never unmask to any but the eyes 
of your husband.” ‘ I consent,” replied she ; 
** but remember, that I shall not survive the 
aprearance of affright, and disgust, and per- 
haps contempt, you may feel after mar- 
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it is your heart, and not your figure, i love.” 

** In eight days,” said the lady, ‘ you shall 

be satisfied.” They prepared for the mar- 

riage, and, notwithstanding the refusal of 

the generous young man to accept a million 

in bank bills, she settled all her property on 

him. ‘If you have not courage enough to 

suffer,” said she, “for your companion, I 

shall at least, be consoled by the reflection, 

that | have enriched him whom I love, and 

he will, perhaps, drop a tear tomy memory.” 
Returning from the alter, she threw herself 
on her knees before her spouse, and placed 
her hand upon her mask. What a situation 
for the husband ! His heart palpitated—his 
face turned pale—the mask fell—he beheld 
an angel of beauty! She then exclaimed 
affectionately, ‘“* You have not deserved de- 
formity—you merit the love of beauty !” The 
happy couple left Paris the next day for Livo- 
nia, where the great property of the lady 
was situated. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





RULES TO DISCOVER MARRIED 
PERSONS. 


1. Ip you see a gentleman and lady 
disagree on trifling occasions, or correcting 
each other in company, you may be assured 
they have tied the matrimonial noose. 

2. If you see a silent pair in a hackney 
or any other coach, lelling carelessly one at 
each window, without seeming to know the 
have a companion, the sign 1s infallible. 

3. If you see a lady drop her glove, and 
a gentleman by the side of her kindly tell- 
ing her to pick it up, you need not hesitate 
in forming your opinion ; or, 

4. If you see a lady presenting a gentle- 
man any thing carelessly, her head inclined 
another way, and speaking to him with indif- 
ference ; or, 

5. If you meet a couple in the fields, 
the gentleman twenty yards in advance of 
the lady, who perhaps is getting over a 
stile with difficulty, or picking her way 
through a muddy path ; or, 

6. If you see a lady whose beauty at- 
tracts the attention of every geatleman in 
the room but one, you can have no difficulty 
in determining their relationship to each 
other—that one is her husband. 

7. If you see a gentleman particularly 
courteous, obliging, and good-natured, re- 
laxing into smiles, saying smart things, and 
toying with every pretty woman in the room, 
excepting one, to whom he appears particu- 
larly reserved, cool, and formal, and is un- 
reasonably cross—who that one is nobody 
can be at a loss to discover. 

6. If you see a young or an old couple 





riage.”—* | will not shrink from the proof ; 





jarring, checking, and thwarting each 
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uther, differing in opinion before the opin- 
ion is expressed ; eternally anticipating and 
breaking the thread of each other’s discourse, 
yet using kind words, like honey-bubbles 
floating on vinegar, which soon are over- 
whelmed by the preponderance of the fluid, 
they are, to all intents, man and wife. Itis 
impossible to be mistaken. 





A LECTURE ON WHIMS. 


What is a whim? This is perhaps a 
whimsical question; but really, what is a 
whim, I repeat? Why, sir, a whim is a 
wish without a motive; a journey to the 
moon, an elegant prelude to a fit of green- 
tea vapours, a falling in love with an old 
man on account of his age, a resolution to 
die an old maid, or bachelor—all out of 
whim, pure, innocent, whim ; nothing more, 
sir. ‘Oh, dear mama (cries Miss Flirtil- 
ta) [can’t bear him; I never will have him.’ 
* Lia, child (cries mama,) what is your rea- 
son; why say so”? ‘Ah, dear, dear, me, I 
don’t know why; I don’t indeed; but I 
won't have him, no, that 1 won't. ‘ Well, 
I declare I never more will read those vile, 
wicked, abominable, detestable books (cries 
Miss Prunella;) farewell to Shakspeere, 
Scott, Southey, Byron, Campbell, and all 
such impious poets ; mine hereafter be Bun- 
yan, Baxter, Watts, and Fox’s Martyrs; 
and I declare I never will leave off reading 
them, never, never, till I am—tired.’ ‘O, 
dolci, dolci Italian (roars Scintilla;) sweet, 
soft, elegant, charming, melting language, I 
will be mistress of it, [ will if it costs me 
three days’ hard study! Brother, I entreat 
you, do purchase me a grammar, dictionary, 
Tasso, Metastasio, &c.; and Pll rise every 
morning at four o’clock, unless, indeed, I 
—oversleep myself.’ Miss Traconda no 
sooner rises than she thinks there is some- 
thing very particular in the atmosphere, 
which prognosticates, if not a storm, clouds 
and showers ; the tea is wretchedly bad, the 
bread not half toasted, cups dirty, all is 
wrong, and the very cat is out of her good 
graces; she is most elegantly dying the 
whole day with the vapours—* most whimsi- 
cal, most melancholy.’ 

Whims appear to be peculiarly a female 
foible. They may be divided into four 
classes: ist, the whim amatory; 2d, the 
whim religious; 3d, the whim literary ; 4th, 
the whim cross-patch. It would be scarce- 
ly worth while to write a lecture on a sub- 
ject apparently so trifling, did not daily ex- 
perience tell us that they are, in these ac- 
complished times, so much indulged and 
acted on, that public welfare demands some 
one to enter his protest against such trifling, 
and to exhort the fair not to wrap them- 
selyes up in such romantic and idle dreams. 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 13. Vol. Il. of New Series of the Mt- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 

PoruLaR TaLes.—The Last of the O’Neils. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Recollections of Italy. 

THE Drama.—London Theatres. 

BriocraPuy.—Memoirs of Mrs. Barry. 

ARTS AND ScrENcEs.—Conversationes at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Perpetual Periodical Table. 
Scientifie and Literary Notices from Foreign 
Journals, 

LITERATURE.—Notices of Works of Eminent 
Authors. No. VIL. 

THE GracEs.—Calendar—January. Ear- 
Rings and Ear-Picks. 

MisCELLANEOvS.—Time and Expense. 

PoETRY.—-Ode for the New-Year; and 
other pieces. ; 

GLEANER, Recorp, Eniemas. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We shall esteem 
it a favour to hear frequently from ous corres- 
pondent at Delhi. 

We hope the authoress of ‘‘Sappho” will 
often contribute to our columas. 

A regard to variety prevents our publishing 
the whole of ‘*The Stranger’s Lay.” This 
explanation is due to the author whose menta 
powers we esteem. 











——A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








Bliss & White have in the press “A New 
View of Society.” By Robeit Owen of New 
Lanark. 

The Narrative of Major Long’s Expedition to 
the force of St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnepec, 
Lake of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of the government, has been 
published by Messrs. Carey & Lea of Philade}- 
hia. 

’ Mr. Augustus Day of Philadelphia has in- 
vented a stove, by which it is said a room may 
be kept warm for a whole day, at the small ex~- 
pense of four cents worth of Lehigh coal. It 
is so constructed that a constant supply of aque~- 
ous vapour is made to pass though it, which be- 
comes decomposed, and thus a powerful heat 
is produced by the combustion of oxygen and 
hydrogen. . 

On the Ohio, between Louisville and Pitts- 
burg, there are now 24 steam boats ready to be 
launched, all of which are stated to be intend- 
ed for the lower trade, and averaging 200 tons 
each ; giving an aggregate of 48,000 tons. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. T. Powell to Miss E. Day. 
A. Gifford, Esq. to Miss L. C. Cammann, 
DIED, 


Mr. A. Root, aged 30 years. 
Mrs. J, Sutherland, aged 41 vears. 





















PODTRY. 








“It is the gift of PORTRY to hallow every place in 
@bich it moves; to breathe round nature ap odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


STANZAS TO 


Taoven fate hath for aye disunited the chain 
Which love, in the days of our childhood, entwined, 
Though the hope of our morning hath sparkled in vain, 
And fled from our sight like a dream of the mind; 
Yet atill when in visions my spirit is free, 
It roams to the hours which have faded away, 
When the prime of my life was embellished by thee, 
And promised a happy, a heavenly day. 





Soon this feverish being wil] slumber in rest,— 
Ob, calm be it’s slumber the green earth below! 
Then, when passions shall cease to bewilder my breast, 
And death wraps my form in his mantle of snow ; 
Wilt thou weep over him who hath loved thee so well 
Through each tempest that troubled life’s turbulent 
sea? 
Wilt thou pour, geatle girl, the lamenting farewell 
To him who hath loved, who bath idolized thee? 


¥Yes—thou wilt remember and mourn o’er his lot, 
When others his grave pass negiectfully by; 
By the cold and unkind he will soon be furgot, 
But remembered awhile in the tears of thine eye. 
Thou only didat love him—his fate was so wild, 
Friends shrunk from the woe he was doomed to sustain, 
From his birth he was marked for adversity’s child, 
The victim of passion, the minion of pain. 


Yet bis proud spirit bent not, though fortune in wrath, 
Black midnight and storm o'er his destiny spread, 

One star, lone and bright, still shone over his path, 
Through the frown of the clouds that hung over his 

head. 

Fair star of his being! no tempest could shroud thee— 
Pair star of his being! unchanged was thy ray, 

Wo hatred could hide and no envy could cloud thee, 
Though hatred and envy encumbered his way ! 


Unaltered by trials, unshaken by fears, 
Though abandoned by hope in thy beauty’s young 
bloom. 
When thy friend sleeps in death, let thy memory‘s tears 
Descend on the grass that waves over his tomb— 
And if passion hath urged him from virtue to rove, 
In the mazes of folly and error to stray, 
Piead thou for his faults to the Spirit above, 
Let thy tears be the Lethe to wash them away! . 
J. G. B. 


—_—— 


THE MARINER'S FAREWELL. 


Our sunny sails are flapping to the newly risen day: 

Aud the gun is pealing far and wide, that summons me 
away: 

Yet ere I go from thee, my love, again oh hear me teil 

This one fond tale, so often told—I love thee, lsabelle. 


Although the swelling ocean is my country and my 
home; (foam; 

Though dear to me its murmurs are, its billows, and its 

Yet this lone bow’r of thine, my love, yon mountain, 
and that dell, 

Are dearer far, because they are, the home of Isabelle. 
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Oh, weep cot, Isabelle, that 1 must part so aenn frum 
thee ; 

Thine, shall my latest orisons, my dearest wishes be : 

By this last kiss of happiness, and by this fond farewe!!» 

I swear to love thee evermore, my own dear Isabelle. 


The land of joy he leaves behind, is fading from his 
view ; [blue; 

The scenes he loves are mingling allin ocean’s misty 

But when the last faint mountain sunk, bow did bis 
bosom swell 

With anguish, while he sigh’d, adieu—adieu to Isabelle. 


And now the haughty foeman’s sail, is frowning o’er the 
deep, {theis sleep i 

And the cannon’s angry voice awakes the echoes from 

Amid the loud commotion of the battle’s closing yell, 

One pray’r he breath’d—but "twas a pray’r, alone—for 
isabelle. 


Alas that day, for victory, his bosom’s blood he gave: 
He saw not when the foeman’s flag was humbled with 
the wave ; [he fell, 
And though the shouts of triumph rang around him, as 
His dying lips did tremble—with the name of Isabelle. 


i 


THE BRIDAL MORNING. 


‘Deutir’ ’ex’ barepoio, rEpev xara daxpu 


xXéouea. Homes, 


Why fall those tears 

So ominous On this morn of bliss? 
What piace cana fears 

Find in an bour like this? 


Descending large and slow, 

As drops from dark clouds fal! at first— 
Say, do they flow 

Prophetic of “ite burst ? 


Do thy sighs foretell 

That woes will soon our joy deform, 
Like ocean’s swell 

That heaves to meet the storm? 


Ah, no! my sighs are heaved 

By the risings of my buoyent breast, 
From loads relieved 

Of doubt that on it prest. 


These tears’ soft shower 
Hath joy’s warm sun called to mine eye, 
Its parent power 


Will soon the moisture dry. Mvrartos. 


a oe 


THE GLEN. 


It was a little glen—a solitude— 

By Nature fashioned iu her gayer mood; 

There was so much of sunshine in its shade; 
Such pleasant music from the brook, that made 
Its way o’er pebbles, shining white, like pearis 
Amid some royal maiden’s raven curls. 

It had no distant prespect : The blue sky 

Closed like a dome o’er the sweet sanctuary; 
Anéforest trees, like pillars, girt it round, 
Whose branches, summér tapestry, swept the ground; 
And then there waz a little open space, 

Enough to mirror on the water’s face 

A glimpse of the bright heaven. Upon its banks 
Grew the sweet thousands of the harebell’s ranks, 
Amid white daisies, that, like light and air 

And hope end love, are common every where : 
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A od like a couch spread the voluptuous heath, 
Scenting the air with its Arabian breath. 

And ali was silence,—save when the wild bees, 
Intoxicate with their noon revelries. 
Murmuring, kiss’d the blossoms where they lay; 
Or when the breeze bore a green leaf away; 

Or when the flutter of the cusha’s wing 

Echoed its song of plaintive languishing— 

The music of complaint it filled the grove, 

A mingled tone of sorrow and of love. 

On one side of the brook a willow tree 

Grew droopingly, as if foredoomed to be 

For aye a mourner,—as but mace to wave 

A sign and shadow o’er some maiden’: grave, 
Who with some deep and inward secret pined, 
Till the pale beauty of her youth declined; 
And still her secret with her life was kept, 

Till both together in the dark grave slept— 
And then they said ’twaslove. But in this spot, 
Whence care departed, and where grief came not, 
It drooped, but not in grief, but as it meant 

To kiss the ripples over which it bent. 

’T was just anookfor happy loveto dream 

O'er all the many joys and hopes that seem 

To its fond vision like the bursting flowers, 
Whose opening only waits the summer hours; 
And yet, with all it breathes and blooms of June, 
Not this the spot that I would seek at noon— 

it has too much of happiness. 


oo 


THE SPANIARD’S SONG. 
(Translated by Mr Bowring.) 


** How wretched the fate of the fetter-bound slave! 
How green and how holy the patriot’s grave! 

T.et us rush to the field! for the trump from afar 
Calls Spaniards to triumph, and heroes to war! 
Our country in tears sends her sons to the piain 
To conquer,—to perish for freedom and Spain ! 


O list to the summons! the blood of our sires 
Boils high in our veins, and ’tis vengeance inspires, 
Who bows to the yoke? who bends to the blow? 
No hero will bend, and no Spaniard will bow ! 

Our country in tears sends her sons to the plain 
To conquer,—to perish for freedom and Spain ! 


My children, farewell! my beloved, adieu? 

My heart's blood shall flow in its torrents for you; 
These arms shall be red with the gore of the slain, 
ire they clasp thee, fond wife! to this bosom again! 

Our country in tears sends her sons to the plain 

To conquer,—to perish for freedom and Spain ! 


—~—_— 


AFFECTION’S RELIC. 


Take a leck from the snow-covered head, 
Ere it vanish for ever from view; 

For a sign of the years that have fled, 
And a pledge of mortality too. 


Take a lock from the infant new born, 
As it sinks in its cradle away ; 

That its pureness thy deeds may adorn, 
And its meekness thy spirit display. 


Take a lock from the innocent maid, 
As she bends her last gaze upon life; 
There’s a charm in the beautiful braid, 
That will guard thee in danger and strife. 
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Take a lock fromthe head of the wise, 
As the lights of their wisdom expire ; 

And see them again in the skies, 
Renew’d in their splendour and fire. 


Take a lock ere the covetous tomb, 
The form of thy true one encloses; 
. And blend with that lock the perfume 
Of death-stricken lilies and roses. 


Take a lock from the brow of the brave, 
And with bay leaves the relic entwine ; 

*T wil) teach thee to conquer and save, 
And through ages of glory to shine. 


—>- 


MAN’S ASYLUM. 
(From the French of Delavigne.) 


The bird may fly off to the nest 

That cradled its earliest rest; 

The roe-buck may bask ‘neath the tree; 
The hare from the hunters may flee ; 
The worm in an apple may lie, 

* Neath a leaf may be sheltered the fly ; 
All may peace from their enemies save— 
But Man’s refuge is only the grave. 








ENIGMAS. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PvzzLe 1.—Anything. 
Pozzue 11.—Level. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


The mother of evil, the parent of good, 


I never could eat, yet muke al] things my food. 

I am grave, I am gay, I am foolish and wise, 

Some men I degrade, while I make others rise: 

I cause pleasure and pain, sweet concord and strife, 
And all things can create, and destroy all, e’en life! 
I was found in the ark, have been known ever since— 
(M€n, woman, and children, this truth can evince) 
And ne’er shall relinquish my station on earth, 
While on it are found wisdom, folly, or worth. 
One hint further I'll give, then bid you adieu, 

At this time I am happy in dwelling with you. 


. I! 
I form a body, yet am but a name; 
As age creeps on more bright my beauty burns ; 
Best knowg am I when none know whence I came: 
He gives me ati, who all to nothing turns. 


ANAGRAMS. 


I. A Deal Barn. (A Constellation.) 
II. No Raw Eggs, 
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